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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Pg ot Dotes of papers received and examined 
ae Bengali. : 
Monthly. 
1 | * Bhérat Shramjibi”’ is 4,000 | For Chaitra. 
2 |“ Rajshahye Sambad” _ oe). ee een 
3 |“ Grambarta — ves 200 . 
4 “6 a E rati ee ee Ot Se Ty ae ee ee 
5 |* Saheia” see eee vanees 
Bi-monthly. 
6 | * Culna Prakash” baa wae pies 
 j . Hindu Lalans %y eee eee eeeeee 28th April 1878 
s ‘¢ Saha 0 c ees eee Govete 
ir , Weekly. 
9 | “Banga Hitaish ™ ina oes éenehs 
10 ‘s Bharat Mihir” af ' een eon 658 May | 
11 ” Bhérat Sanskarak eee eee eevee 10th ditto. 
12 | “Bengal Advertiser” ...0 ww piceen 
13 " Bishwa Dit a ; see oe ssaene sth ditto, 
414 |“ Burdwan Pracharik&” pee 165 
16 | * Burdwan Sangivani” doe er 7th ditto. 
16 | ** Dacca Prakash”’ ie dea 400 Sth ditto, 
17 | “Education Gazette” ... 1,168 | 38rd ditto, 
18 | * Grambarté Prakéshika”’ , 200 | 8th ditto, 
19 | * Hindu Hitaishini” oe Pe sas 300 4th ditto. 
20 |“ Hindu Ranjiké”  ——...  « «es | Beauleah, Rajshahye., sbsaad Ist ditto. 
21 |“ Murshidabad Pratinidhi” ...  ,..| Berhampore mt sie 3rd ditto. 
33 |“Remapoce Dik Prakésh®” °° ‘| eghinus B : oso | ach Avett 42 
“‘ Rungpore 8 s+ ooo | Kakiniaé, Rungpore ,. il 1878. 
24 | * Sédherani” | ae ie ++ | Chinsurah sc 516 5th Ma 1878. 
25 - Sahachara”’ pee eee eee Calcutta ge eeeses 6th itto. 
26 ” Sambad Bhaskar” ‘pee pee ee Ditto Tie eee 
27 - Sulabha Samachar” 929 eee ee Ditto eee 5,600 Ath ditto. 
“8 | “Soma Prakash” ve = ove = eee | BhawAnfpore ’ 700 | 6th ditto, rm 
Bi-weekly. 
29 6¢ Banga Mitra’”’ - . = geo ee Calcutta PY 4,000 
aily. 
30 |‘ Sambid Prabhakar” .., 6 «| Calcutta roe 550 | 24th Apri 
31 | ‘ Sambad Pirnachandrodaya” ,.. eee | Ditto sii aa 4th rr ao wae, 1ers. 
32 | “Samachar Chandrika”’ nee «| Ditto ue 625 8rd to 8th _— ditto. 
33 |‘ Banga Vidya Prakashiké”’ _,.. «| Ditto = ae 8rd to 10th ditto, 
34 oh Arya Mihir” eee see ee Ditto . eeeces 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. ) 
35 | “Howrah H take? Bethar, H 
66 0 1 5 eo eee eee 7 owrah dee 300 5th e 
36 - Murshidabad Patrik&’’... eee een r re oes peaces a faa Lo , 
37 “ Burrisal Bartabaha”’ eee eee eee eee 300 
ENGLIsH aND Urpv. 
38 6 Urdu Guide’”’ eee ees Th Calcutta ees 400 4th ditto, 
Urpv. 
3 Bi-monthly. 
39 “ Akhbér-ul-Akhiar” eee eee eee Mozufferpore pe ee ‘ 
Hint. 7. 
Weekly. 
4 - Behar Bandhu” 3 ee ee eee Bankipore, Patna ee0 509 8th ditto, 
PERSIAN. 
“‘ Jam-Jahaén-numa” sai ice »»- | Calcutta see 250 {10th ditto. 
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POLITICAL. 


The Bhdrat Mihir remarks that some of the Russian newspapers hayo 

been agitating the matter about the destruction 
of the independence of the Indian Press; ang 
conclude, from the enactment of Act IX, that India has no attachment fo 
the English Government. How Russia could have fallen into such an error, 
we cannot tell; but this inference by foreign nations is no doubt an outcome 
of the passing of the Act. The Government has doubted the loyalty 
of its subjects; and the publication of this before the world at the present 
time shows a want of foresight ; and our fears that the enemies of England 
would laugh at this Act have been realized. The Russian newspaper 
are not satisfied with referring to the native newspapers alone, but the 
offer their observations on native associations. No nation on the po | 
could make a greater mistake than Russia, if she thinks that at these native 
meetings views at all hostile to the Government are propounded. The 
objects of these associations are quite different and much more elevated, 
Under this Government we will continue, and will be happy under it; we 
make known to it the wants of society; and where it errs, we point out its 
errors and pray that they may be rectified. Let not Russia think that India 
has become inimical to its present rulers. 

2. The writer of an article communicated to the Bishwa Dut, adverting 
to the departure of the native. troops for Malta, © 
remarks that it will indeed be a happy day when 
the Bengalis gird on sword and shield and go out to battle. The Sikhs, 
Goorkhas, Madrasees, &c., are in a praiseworthy manner upholding the Gover- 
ment; but not a single Bengali has been chosen. Bengalis are weak, and are 
considered fit only to be clerks and bill collectors. Some of our educated men 
are desirous of seeing Bengali sipahis. We have orators amongst us who 
exhibit all the fire and zeal of oratory both in their words and actions. 
Many have become poets and editors, and have finished off with peti- 
tioning the Queen to become soldiers, but without success. The Sam 
Prakash cites the affrays, riots, and disturbances among the zamindars, whose 
lattedls are not wanting in boldness, to prove that the Bengali is adapted for 
fighting. The writer therefore suggests that the editor of the Som Prakdsh 
be sent. to Malta, at the head of a regiment of volunteers; and if that would 
not suit, that he be sent on trial to the frontier near Peshawar; and after he 
has come out of the ordeal successfully, it will not be difficult to collect a 
number of valiant Bengalis. yoo . 

3. The Sangbdd Prabhdkara, in its issue of the 4th May, remarks 

Uses to which the armies of the ‘that the European troops located in British 
feudatory Princes could be put. India number about. 70,000, and its native 
troops somewhat over a hundred thousand. On the other hand, those of the 
feudatory Princes may be estimated at over 8 lakhs. We have something 
here to say about these last troops, since the Empress of India protects the 
dominion of the Rajds, just in the same manner as she does her own subjects. 
Under the Musulman rule, and before it, everything was uncertain, and n0 
safety could be guaranteed ; but under British rule the Native Princes enjoy 4 
much peace as we do; and it seems unadvisable that they should retain this 
large body of troops at a large expense, merely to ornament their fortress¢s. 
They should be employed actively on behalf of that Government which affords 
them so much security. Whilst the British hold this country, they will no 
need to unsheath the sword against any of their own enemies. Idleness 
will only enervate the men; some means should be found for their employ- 

ment; let the Rajas offer their troops for service against Russia. They 


Indian topics in the Russian papers. 


The Indian Contingent for Europe. 
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thereby not only repay a great debt to Britain, but. the soldiers will acquire 
glory; invaders will keep away from India after witnessing the bravery of the 
Indian Army; a friendly attachment will spring up between the English and 
Native soldiers, and the honor of the millions of Indian subjects be increased. 
It is believed that other R&jas will follow the examples of the Begam of 
Bhop4l and the Nizam of Hyderabad. ae 
4. Thesame paper of the 8rd May says that those persons should be con- 
. sidered as enemies of the British Government 
ee eee who would on unreasonable grounds declare the 
Native Princes disloyal; especially since their loyalty has been recognized 
both by the British Government and their Sovereign in the numerous high 
honors and favors bestowed on them. Scindia has long entertained hopes 
of having Gwalior restored to him, and there is a rumour firmly believed in 
Gwalior that these hopes are about to be realized; this would prove 
satisfactory to all parties. The Editor then replies to the statements made 
in a recent article of the Haglishman, and concludes with saying: “If the 
report current about the restoration of the Fort be true, the already advanced 
loyalty of Scindia will be still further increased ; and Government will be 
benefited by the assistance of his troops in time of need; for it is foolish 
to suspect the loyalty of the Rajas or their armies.” 


5. The Som Prakash, on the despatch of troops from India to England, 
remarks that this, more than the assumption 

to maeatch of the Indian Contingent of the title of Empress at Delhi, shows that 
2 the Queen regards India as her own peculiar 
possession. Let a few prejudiced and ignorant Englishmen advise as they 
please, or reproach the people of India, yet the above-mentioned despatch 
proves that their Sovereign both loves and trusts the Indians, and that they 
are neither ungrateful nor inhuman. That Lord Lytton is of the same 
mind is shown by his address to the troops departing for Malta. We 
cannot understand why, or at whose instigation, His Lordship passed this 
detestable Press Act, so injurious to his fame. The readiness of the troops 
to obey shows how much they are attached to the Government. Love and 
trust may produce willing obedience, but not fear or strength. These 
troops are now being sent to Malta; had they but been ordered to go before 
this to Turkey to assist the Sultan, we cannot tell what joy and glory and 
honor it would have occasioned. England’s greatness would have been 


SAMBAD PRABHAKAB, 
‘May 4th, 1878. 


Som Praxasy, 
May 6th, 1878. 


much increased, and England’s Empress would have been able to keep all — 


races in subjection to her, and she would not now have to be preparing 
alone for war. 


6. The Grémbdrié Prakdshikd gives a translation of Lord Lytton’s 


rere _ address to the departing Sikh and Goorkha 
490 Totinn Contingent for Welfe- troops, and remarks that it was but right India 
should in this way repay the great benefits she has received from England. 
She has hitherto not hesitated to give up her all, and Hindus now have even 
disregarded their caste, which they guard more jealously than their lives; 
and what stronger proof of loyalty could there be? Yet alas! that 
they should be doubted, and the mouths of a loyal people be stopped by 
the Press Act. We hope that we will now be trusted. The army should 
be thrown open alike to all inhabitants of India, who will occasionally help 
the British Government. The troops of the feudatory Princes should be 
made use of. To act well towards India would go farther towards strength- 
ening the British rule here than the passing of any Arms’ Act; for India 
is always very grateful for favours receleel. 
education which has destroyed the firm bonds of caste; and although it 
may be asked how Hindu troops, not knowing English, have so readily gone 


In conclusion, it is English 
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~ regretted that prejudiced Englishmen should endeavour to lay the axe at the 
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to sea, the answer is that, as a lamp lights up all the dark corners of a hong 
so has education thrown the light of civilization everywhere. It is to he 


root of that education from which Government has derived so much profit, 
Whatever these may say, this is certain, that education, civilization, and 
probity are the bases cf English sovereignty in India. Dos hae 
7. The Sdngbdéd Prabhdkara is of opinion that an Income Tax yil] 
assuredly be imposed if a war with Russia 
breaks out. All those classes now exempted 
from the License Tax will then fall under its operation. Notwithstanding 
the objections made, and the petitions that have been, and will yet be, sent 
against the License Tax to England, it will scarcely be revoked within a year 
or two; most probably an Income Tax will take its place. As the war, it ig 
said, will be for the interests of India, we will have to bear the burden sq 
long as that continues ; though whether it is right or not to saddle us with that, 
is a matter for after consideration. Preparations for levying the tax. are 
everywhere made. The Editor gives a brief analysis of the rules under the 
Act, and adds; the arrangement about hearing appeals is an excellent one, 
University graduates of good character should be appointed Inspectors on 
suitable salaries. 303 
8. This paper says that all the country unanimously approve. of the 

; object of the Town Hall meeting. From the 

pate Town Hall meeting and the strain of the speeches delivered by the Members 
| in the Legislative Council at the passing of 

the Act, it is certain that no hope for its rescission can be expected in 
India ; our only hope is in the British Parliament. So long as Sir John 
Strachey and Mr. Eden are in this country, no one may expect such a result 
in India. They are both able; and both have fora lone time been. well 
acquainted with the country. Both are fond of power, and both are firm 
enemies to reviews. After a long residence in India, they seem to have 
forgotten the large-hearted principles which govern the policy of England, 
For a subject to review the actions of the ruler, and expose bis faults or 
virtues, was so heinous an offence, that they could never excuse it. 
Mr. Eden is even more fond of power than Sir John Strachey. He had 3 
good name in Burma. In Bengal, too, he won a good name ; and when he 
came hither, our hope was that Bengal would be a paradise. But we see 
that he has not improved Bengal a particle more than his predecessors. It 
is long since he took charge of this province ; and of what undertaking of 
his shall we say, that in it the hopes of the Bengalis were realised ? When 
he first came, he bestowed upon us some high posts; and for the first year we 
entertained high hopes ; but many days have passed since then, and when 
have all those hopes been realized ? Hence we say there is no hope respect- 
ing this Act in India. Our only hope now is in the British Parliament, 
England is the land of liberty and independence. This is the glory. of Eng- 
Jand above all other nations. From the tone of Lord Salisbury and the Zimes, 
we at first began to despair ; but all the great men and influential papers do 
not adopt the opinions of the Zimes. England will not suffer its lasting 
glory to become extinct in India, when it comes to see that there was really 
no necessity for the Act. The former Premier, Mr. Gladstone, has agitated 
about the matter. The Englishman, Statesman, Pioneer, and all the other 
Indian papers sharply criticised the Act as being unnecessary, and reproach- 
ed the makers. The minds of many Englishmen have become narrowed by 
the climate of India, but that does not affect the magnanimity and greatness 
of England ; and so it is in respect of this Act that there are two sets of 
people holding diametrically opposite opinions. We need not despair, for 


License Tax arrangements. 
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Parliament will not deny us that justice which is withheld from. us in India. 
Let all therefore unite in agitating Parliament on the: matter; because this 
poor country is entirely in the hands of England, for weal or for. woe. If 
religion be true, the high-minded men of England will have compassion 
on us. \ a 
9, The Bharat Mihir announces its resuscitation after a temporary 
stoppage ; and in so doing takes occasion to 
remark that its object in starting in its present 
locale was not to make money, but merely to promote the interests of My- 
mensingh, which was far behind other districts in civilization. The prin- 
ciples advocated by this paper were always just, and it never supported 
any cries for the destruction and downfall of the British Government, 
because it knew full well how far this country’s interests are dependent 
on the preservation of British rule. We worship the virtuous Queen 
Victoria, and have always wished that her rule here be firm, and that it be 
not soiled by the unjust acts of any official; Government needlessly made 
itself anxious about trifles light as straw. The whole is an error and a mis- 
understanding. Lord Lytton saw that the demand of bail-bonds by the 
Lieutenant-Governor would in a manner prove destructive to Bengali 
Society, and he therefore passed a hint that it should be withdrawn, and so 
it was. Lord Lytton is praised for his recent action in the case of the 
Native newspapers and blessed for preserving them. 

10. ‘The same paper says, every family was distressed by the tormenting 
pain of the Press Act, and every educated 
Bengali felt the pain. Never was more 
unanimity seen in any matter before, and this was evidenced by the meeting 
at the Town Hall. Our advice is that all this agitation should not be 
allowed to vanish in smoke. Let meetings be held at different places, and 
this awful Act be closely reviewed, and Government be made acquainted 
with the evil consequences likely to result from its enactment. If the Go- 
vernment, noticing the position which Native society has taken up, sees its 
error, it may yet be amended. Ee 

11. ‘“ What shall we write,” is the heading of the following article in 

ie Detiiess Wessi bk this paper. Government has placed a bit in 

| our mouths, but from this we will not receive 

any particular harm. We do not believe that Government will deprive us of 

our independence. We think this Act has been framed as a disciplinary 

measure. We are not to meddle with politics, but we may write about 
social, educational, scientific, and such like matters. 

12. This paper, writing of the late meeting at the Town Hall, and the 


ey easel resolution to memorialize Parliament, remarks 
Pecihoutogee. that he fears it will be rejected. The pro- 
mulgation of Act IX has roused the country as it was never roused 


before, and even the very ryots are displeased with this action of Govern- 


Resuscitation of the Bhdrat Mihir. 


The Vernacular Press Act. 


ment. “The progress of Bengali literature, which had not yet been firmly 


rooted, has been stopped to the disappointment of many. The Som Prakdsh 

and Sahachar, which have been the promoters of Native literature, and were 

suddenly smothered, would never have revived, if Lord Lytton had not 
rescinded Mr. Eden’s orders as to bail-bonds. 

13. Aghornath Bhattacharjya, a correspondent, writing to this paper, 

The British Administration in India, UOder date the 26th April, contrasts the easy 

and equitable administration of justice, the 

benefits obtained from education, &c., under the British rule, with that under 

the Muhammadans, to the decided disadvantage of the latter. Postal and 

telegraphic communication, railways, réads, steam and education have, as 
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they have been. springing up under the British rule, done much for ty 
convenience of India and its inhabitants. Justice is brought to our vey 
doors ; whereas under Muhammadan role, a person seeking it had to got 
Delhi.. Rivers have been bridged and everything made confortable for us 
The Newspaper Editors, too, have striven much for the prosperity of this 
country, and with all this we seem not to be at ease. Our loyalty is daily 
increasing ; yet the authorities accuse us of being seditious, and canse yg 
no small amount of grief. Wecan by no means ascend the ladder of joy. 
Formerly a man on Rs. 25 a month had a comfortable house, and ¢ 
always welcome his guests, and perform his pujas with comfort ; now a man 
on Rs. 300 complains he cannot make both ends meet. When Gods 
offended, no one can do ought. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


14. “ What.is the duty of Government to us?” is the heading of ay 
article in this paper, in which the following 
remarks occur. The people of Bengal have been 
long falsely accused of ingratitude toGovernment. Itis only occasionally, on 
the imposition of a new tax, that, like children, when they feel the pressure, 
they cry out, and make known their distress, but afterwards pay the money; 
or it may be they sometimes speak out aloud of acts of oppression «and 
injustice, and become silent thereafter; for Government will not forego ‘an 
inch of its rights for their agitation or weeping. The tenant’s all is at the 
disposal of his Sovereign, yet policy should be subservient to religious 
principles. We readily admit that the Government laws are for the most 
part just and equitable ; the character of the English is in many respects exal- 
ted and based on truth; yet there are many causes of distress to the natives, 
The land may be good, but what if the administrators of that land are 
otherwise. We cannot suspect that when authorities in the mofussil are invested 
with great power, they will forego the use of it in dealing with timid 
and ignorant people. The Editor thinks that proper supervision should:be 
exercised over those who have the carrying out of the laws, and that the Editors 
of newspapers, who bring their misdoings to light, ought not to be blamed. 

15. The Aindu Hitoishini, noticing the meeting lately held at Dacca 

Meeting atDaccaagainstthe License against the License Tax and Press Acts, at 
and Newspapers Acts. which about 38,000 persons were present, 
rejoices to see Dacca arouse itself at last out of its slumbers. Nothing # 
known as to what form the memorial will take, or when it will be sent; 
though much hope of success is entertained, since some educated men have 
promoted the objects of the meeting. The members are advised. not to 
slacken their efforts in consequence of Mr. Eden having recalled his previous 
harsh orders. Measures should also at this opportunity be taken about the 
License ‘Tax. ae 

16. This paper, alluding to the fires that have been of late taking place 

Fires in Chittagong and measures at Chittagong, and to the more recent one, when 
recommended. 500 houses were burnt down, takes occasion 
to remark that there are some classes of people in Chittagong who make i} 
their profession to set fire to houses, and plunder them, and thus gain fot 
themselves a means of livelihood. The police authorities are solicited to make 
enquiries into this matter, and have such practices stopped here ; for the bad 
characters of Chittagong are much worse than those in other places. 

17. The Samachar Chandrikd, referring to Lord Lytton’s action in sup- 
pressing the demands for bail-bonds from the publishers of native papers, while 
he praises the Viceroy, adds that no law was necessary. Had Government 
only warned us, and informed us of the subjects on which we were not t 
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touch, we should have been obedient. We are unpaid officers doimg 
Government good and gratuitous service, by pointing out the faults of its 
officials. This law will be productive of much harm in the mofussil. 

18. An article in the Sddhdrant, headed ‘ Sedition,” treats of the 
charge implied in the Act, in much the same 
style as the other papers have done. 

In another article this paper desires informa- 


The opinion of Government of the 
Bengalis not justifiable. 


~ {he Vernacular Press Act. 


tion as to what kind of writings is regarded as 


seditious or calculated to produce disaffection. ) 
19. The present issue of the Dacca Prakash is almost wholly occupied 


sis Ciccltias th Dinil with a translation of the speeches made ata 
— ’ monster meeting which took place in that 
town on the afternoon of Sunday, the. 28th April, at which about 3,000 
persons, including rich bankers, vakils, muktears, and a large number of 
petty traders, were present. It was resolved to petition Parliament against 
the License Tax and the Vernacular Press Act. 

20. The same paper publishes the following account, which it has 
received from a trustworthy source; and, in doing so, wishes to know whether 
the guilty parties have met with condign punishment for so glaring a neglect. 
Two men, Paétuchangé and Brajamajhi of Amt&, near the Sabha station, 
were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for two months and one month 
respectively. ‘The former was by mistake released after the expiration of one 
month, whilst the. other continued in jail. After seventeen days the error was 
discovered; whereupon Brajamajhi, after being kept in jail 17 days longer 
than his time, was released ; and a warrant issued for the re-arrest of Patu- 
chinga, who had been released before the expiry of his time. | 

21. The Sulabha Samdchar, of the 4th May, makes the following 


comments on the new Act. Government has 
oe erred greatly in framing the Press Act; for 
which no reason can be assigned. We had at first thought that troubles.in 
Kurope and Cabul might have led to the step, or it might have been to prevent 
anything being published against the Government. But people in England 
laughed at the extracts which were read at the Legislative Council Meeting. 
We could get at no grounds for this measure; but ‘subsequently thought 
it was passed only to frighten us and would not be carried out. We were 
therefore surprised at seeing Mr. Eden bringing it into operation against 
the weak and loyal people of Bengal, as if it were made especially for that 
province. We hope that Lord Lytton has brought him to his senses, and 
that he will never show such haste again in business.’ We feel ashamed he 
should thus tarnish the honor of his high situation by sach inconsiderate 
and irresolute acts. We are loyal subjects and cannot ‘bear to see the 
Viceregal dignity stained ; as for Mr. Eden he may do what he chooses ; but 
why does he blemish the high post of a Lieutenant-Governor? The prayer 
of all loyal subjects is that the throne of the Sovereign be without blemish. 
22. The Howrah Hitakart believes that Indian affairs will now take a 


Se EN prominent place in both Houses of Parliament ; 


and that the acts of the Secretary of State will 
not be deemed final and conclusive, as they have thitherto been. Very little 


Or no attention was paid to Indian matters at the sittings of the House of 
Commons, till Messrs. Bright, Forsyth, and some others began to agitate the 
matter. The visit of the Prince of Wales produced a revolution for the 
better; and India was made the subect of newspaper writing in England, 
and the several topics concerning it discussed. Many have arisen to look 
after the administration of a country, which is the habitation: of millions 
of weak and helpless individuals. ‘The House of Commons will have to be 
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‘Som PraxasH. 


Som Prakash. 
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blamed for mal-administration, as India is altogether under it; and’ blesgeq 
be these great men in that assembly who have shown an eagerness for: op, 
cause. 1t isa matter of much satisfaction that Mr. O’Donnell should have, 
unasked and of his own accord, taken up the question as to the Press Act 
Tbe License Tax, too, has been taken up; but officials here seem very eager 
to collect the tax, and are making arrangements already for doing so, | 

93. The Som Prakash is unable to een the reasons ne ~ appoint. 

; ... ment ofa Press Commissioner. But he thinks; 
eo may be with the object of correcting errors th 


which the Editors of newspapers may occasionally fall. No doubt the 
appointment of a Press Commissioner is under present circumstances desirable, 


All Government papers should be distributed fairly and equitably among the 
English and vernacular papers alike. Government should make known there. 
fore the objects and reasons of its measures publicly in the Gazette; and if the 
Editors thereafter fall into any error, the Press Commissioner should correct 


them in a kind spirit. 


24, The Som Prakash, in announcing its revival, publishes one of many 
letters received from its friends, expressing joy 
| at its resuscitation, on which the Editor goes on 
to remark that the Press Act has produced one good result, viz. it has pointed 
out to the publishers their truest friends. But there is an evil result too, 
which is that most of our readers think that we will not be able to criticise 
independently the acts of Government, be they good or bad. Now to this we 
must say that it would be futile to keep up the paper, were we unable to preserve 
such independence. Others, again, surmise that Government can stop the paper 
when it likes, and that therefore we must say dco to every act it does. Our 
readers have become startled by all these phantoms of their own making, and 
hesitate to forward their subscriptions. We proceed to set these misconcep- 
tions right. Government has no objection whatever to our passing just 
criticisms on its acts; but its desire is that certain bounds be not excéeded; 
that things contrary to fact be not written, and race antagonism be not 
excited. This has always been the aim of the Som Prakdsh and ever will be; 
but we must be cautious that we do not fall into error through carelessness. 
Now that we have tevived, there is no fear of our demise. Government 
has not become so void of feeling as to abolish the Press. | 
If at any time any evil befals Government, it will be from the 
English, and not the Native newspapers, which, when they point out 
faults, do so with every good intention, that they may be. rectified 
and the subjects be made contented and happy. But our motives have 
been misconstrued and reckoned as faults, whilst the patriotic, unselfish, pure- 
minded (!) Editors of English newspapers take up the cue, make mountains 
of mole-hills, and endeavour in various ways to represent the Native Editors 
as enemies of the Government. Is it not altogether false to say that 
we endeavour generally to excite the enmity of their subjects against 
our Rules? Have they become such great panditas, after being educa 
in Campbell’s primary schools, as to be able to read the Native papers and be 
made seditious thereby? We know not wherein the vernacular publications 
have excited disaffection among the subjects. Some articles taken from 
previous issues of this paper are cited as examples, which may be construed into 
aiming at sedition or exciting disaffection; but are not actually so if propery 
read and interpreted, and their scope taken into due consideration. | 
_ the Hindu Patrivt, too, has been put to the test by this Act. The 
Editor had not the courage to attend the Town Hall when the Press Aci 
was passed ; however, his support of the cause of the Native newspapers s10¢ce 
has satisfied us. In conclusion, whatever the English newspapers or our rulers 
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may say or think of us, let not Government frame any Acts or do anything 

unjustly, for it will never acquire fame or gain the gratitude of its subjects 

thereby : let it be seen whether the License Tax and Press Acts have been so 

framed in a just spirit, or are they not rather stamped with being partial 

and one-sided. We do not wish to go into the question whether Govern- 

ment has sufficient funds or not, or whether it does right in imposing taxes ; 

but was it right to tax the poor and leave out the rich? Laws or principles, 
not founded on justice, are not pure; and afford no chance for a people 
becoming happy or the country prosperous. Rome and Greece are cited as 
instances of this theory. They fell when they forsook the paths of justice. 
Whence do the British derive their importance, but from the fact that what- 
ever individuals may be, the nation, as a whole, pursues the paths of justice? 

And it pains our hearts to see our rulers outraging that justice; and that is 
why Native Editors are distressed. We can verily say to the best of. 
our knowledge that no Editor has ever let the thought pass across his mind, 
that evil may come on the Government. : 


95. This paper says that whenever a new tax is imposed, the people cry 
Fiscal Administration of Govern. OUt from all sides; and this has been called 
ment. opposition to Government or ingratitude ; since 
it is thought that these wails of the native public proceed from a reluctance 
to assist that Government which has bestowed such great benefits on the 
people, who, on the other hand, consider themselves as being fleeced. Now, 
the Government has a remedy for this state of affairs in its own hands—that 
is, a change in the existing revenue administration. Government spends as 
it thinks proper; the people pay, but know not how and where the 
money goes; and this produces dissatisfaction. It is the natural condition 
of the world that if the spender of money give no account to the giver, 
and if both do not act in concert, distrust must arise. If Govern- 
ment-regulated their expenses satisfactorily, the people would, in case of 
any deficiency arising, readily agree to make it up and not grumble at any 
taxes. The want of a good understanding between the rulers and the ruled 
in fiscal matters has led to the annual increase of India’s debt. Groaning 
under this, the country must either act like Turkey, and become insolvent, 
or tax the people heavily. The House of Commons regulates. all these 
matters in England. Government expenditure here is on the increase, and 
new means are being constantly devised to keep up a supply by getting it from 
the subjects. These are the principal members of the body politic, and should 
be taken into confidence in matters relating to expenditure; after which any 
burden might be easily thrown on them; but now the subject is looked at in 
the light of a stranger, and this can be productive of no good. Government 


is placing a prohibition on Native newspapers to prevent sedition. The 


better way, however, to effect this, would be to place the finances of the 
country in the hands of the peoples’ representatives, who would then know 
that any loss of money by mutiny or sedition would have to be made good by 
themselves. The next is a curtailment of useless expenditure, and this can 
be effected only by making the tax-payers the regulators of the expenses. 
Independence is the very constitution of England. Independence shines 
forth in all its institutions; it is therefore a matter of wonder, and also of 
distress, that the people of India, who are also subjects of the same 
Sovereign, have not attained to independence in the management of financial 
affairs. We desire a representative body, to whom shall be entrusted the direc- 
tion of the income and expenditure of the State. This would not only tend 
to the infinite welfare of the kingdom, but would relieve the Government 
of much anxiety, 


Soma PRaxkasH, 
May 6th, 1878. 


SaAHACHAR, 
May 7th, 1878. 


SaHACHAR, 
May 6th, 1878. 
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26. Writing of the Lokenathpore case, the Sahachar observes. Tt j, 
: certain some one murdered Ramgati- Biswas 
and Mr. Skrine’s theory that he committe 


The Lokenathpore case. 


suicide with the view of implicating the factory people is wrong. It was not 
right thereafter to make Trailokya Biswas over to the criminal authorities ong 


charge of perjury. We are sorry to see that Mr. Stevens’ sound judgment, 
for which he was so well known, left him in this case. The perjury case was 
in reality ruinous to the defendants. We bow to the decision of the High 
Court. Yet one question rewains:a man has met an untimely death, and 
some one has certainly killed him ; shall the murderer escape unpunished} 
It is a matter much to be regretted; but such things do occur occasionall 
in all countries. Some people of the factory were first arrested, but no 
evidence was found against them. And if the case were re-opened, there 
is very little prospect of any good resulting. The murder of Ramgati ig 
like many others, known to the murderer and open to the eyes of God; no | 
good will come of agitating the matter any further. To let all Mr. Steven’ 
good qualities pass out of memory for this one fault of his, will be a stain on 
our national character. 


27. We make the following extracts from the opening editorial in the 
Sahachar, of the 6th May, headed ‘Strike, but Hear.” We have been 
exceedingly grieved to read the articles, that have occasionally appeared in the 
Pioneer, on the subject of taking away the liberty of the Vernacular Pregs, 
Unfortunately, on the occasion of passing the measure, which has deprived 
the Press of its liberty, even the Viceroy was not able to express 
himself with moderation. The Proneer has approved of the Press Act, but 
not with the gravity displayed by the Statesman. It. is not, indeed, every- 
body who, in the presence of distress, can be led to consider what his own 
thoughts would have been, had he been placed in asimilar position; butit 
ought to be so with every gentleman, without exception. Even according to 
the rules of common courtesy, it is never manly to add insult to injury. 


In referring to two articles extracted from recent issues* of this 


, paper, the Proneer sarcastically remarks that, 

oe an ee Aa since the passing of the Preis Act, the 
Sahachar has conceived loyalty for Her Majesty and confidence in the 

‘valour of the British nation. Now, as the Pioneer, who is unacquainted 
with the vernaculars, necessarily depends for his information on Mr. Robinson's 
Reports, which, although confidential, would still seem to be supplied to him, 
we ask the Allahabad print to refer to that gentleman the question of the 
loyalty of this paper; and he will find that its devotion to Queen Victorias 
not a new thing; and that its conductors had on many occasions expressed 

this feeling before the Press Act was passed. The writer of the present 

article, in the time of Lord Mayo, once wrote in the columns of the Som 

Prakash that, ** the virtues for which the Indian poets have so much extolled 

women—-virtues which we believe to be the true ornaments of a woman—are 

all found in Queen Victoria.” The pecple of England were sometime 

a little impatient at the Queen having given up all pleasures and society ever 

since the death of Prince Albert; but the writer in the Som Prakash 

remarked that Her Majesty was not to be blamed, and rather commended such 

conduct on the part of awoman. That Victoria is the Sit4 of these days was 

often before said in the Sahachar ; and not now for the first time from fear of 

the Press Act, Mr. Robinson will,we doubt not, bear us out that theconductors 

of this paper have always expressed bitter scorn, and sometimes even hostility, 

towards Russia. Ever since the outbreak of the present war, the Sahachar 

has continued to say that it is the duty of England to humiliate Russia. 

has remarked on many occasions that her system of administration 1s excee® 
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ingly rigorous and worthy of reproach; and the conductors of this journal 
have ever denied that her mission in Central Asia is one of civilization. 
(See Sahachar for 26th November and 24th December 1877 —Paragraphs 1 
and 2 of our Report for the 8th December 1877, and paragraph 2 of our 
Report for the 5th January of 1878). It will be plain from a perusal of 
these articles that the. writers hate Russia and the Russian system of 
administration; that they have no desire that she should come into the 
neighbourhood of India ; and would be pleased to see England humiliate her 
before she makes any further advance. Now, if these three propositions are 
established, the question next arises—Has any attempt been really made 
to excite disaffection towards England ? Those that consider the fall of the 
British power as a misfortune to the human race, can never, whatever they 
may do in other matters, regard England with ‘disrespect. The article of 
the 4th March was written in a spirit of irony. The people of this country 
constantly indulge in satire and irony in writing of persons for whom 
they cherish the greatest respect. Language of this description is used 
even in addressing their gods and goddesses. Thus Darif Khan’s address 
to the river Ganges, in which the purifying power of its water is apparently 
denied, and that of another pious Vaishnava to Hari, in which that divinity 
is described as lacking in mercy, are ironical, and mean precisely the 
opposite of what a verbal interpretation would signify. When we said that 


Russia could not cope with Hngland, our real object was to incite the 
English to fight with her. 


28. In order to sustain the dignity of Act IX, whenever ‘we now 


i attempt to write, the first question that rises 
What constitutes the G t. ; ; — : 

label paeeteanaet cages in our minds is—‘* What is the Government.” 

Are all of the various kinds of Englishmen who come here the rulers of 


India? There are a few English Editors here, and’ when they see some 
Englishman’s outward character exposed, immediately jump up and cry out, 
there is no end of evil in the kingdom, the people are not afraid to speak 
and write in the newspapers against the English ; it is hard to restrain them. 
We are unable to discover the difference between the Government and 
the common Englishman. If a Native newspaper takes up and exposes 
the case of a man ill-treated or murdered by an indigo-planter, wherein 
justice has failed, and the culprit escapes punishment, shall it be called 
seditious, and its Wditor cast into prison, although he merely invokes 
Government to do justice? If matters go on in this way, how will order 
be preserved in the kingdom. ‘Will the English Editors answer this 
question? If between the words Government and the ordinary English 
there be no definite distinction, much confusion will follow. But if 
the word Government, as clearly defined 18 years ayo in Act XLV 
of 1860, be accepted as bearing the meaning it does there, then it is 
certain the Editors neither have written, nor do nor will write, aught against 
Government. The Government and its subjects stand in the light of 
parent and child; justice is no doubt required to be done; but if there be 
any failure therein from an error, or any other cause, and the subject, like a 
child, tells the Government about the matter, can such an act be called 
seditious? If such be the case, then the whole country will have quiescently 
to look upon an Englishman as the Government; and if any European, from 
the merchant down to the loafer, or any official, from a constable to the 
ighest officer, is cuilty of a fault, and the speaker or writer thereof is liable 
to be classed with the seditious, it will be very puzzling indeed to find out 
actually what the word “Government” means. 


Breuwa Dor, 
May 8th, 1878. 
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Bisuwa Dot, 
May 8th, 1878. 


Sanespap 
PeaBHaxkanra, 


April 26th, 1878. 


Epvcation Gazette, 
May 2nd, 1878. 
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~~ 99, “Why are the English so por disliked?” is a 5 ome which 
ene this paper prefers answering in the lan 
aba dessin onan the Madras Mail. The English pide p 
selves as being superior to all other nations, and consider themselves go jp 
every country they visit. Here, in India, that pride is stronger. The mors 
respectable amongst the English do not approve, but there are many 
proofs that the ordinary behaviour of Englishmen to those of a foreign 
race is that of contempt. The English think that the Hindoos cannot read 
their minds, but this is wrong. ‘The Hindoos are second to none as Judges 
of character. They consider the English a powerful, excellent, wise, brave, 
energetic race, but will not agree to worship them as gods, though the 
English much wish it. We, with the Madras Mail, wish to know how such 
a claim can be reasonable. If the English are merciless and despise people, 
can they be loved in return? The English are not gods, but men; and, as 
such, are liable to err in word and deed; but this they will not admit. They 
consider themselves infallible, and desire that the Hindoos should worship 
them. If they be so indeed, we cannot discern it. Our contemporary asks, 
since the Hindoos repose greater confidence in English officers than in their 
own, why are they so much disliked? Our reply is that until they give up 
their pride and learn to treat others kindly and courteously, nothing will 
create amity and friendship between them. Since the Hindoos like the 
British rule in India so much, the manifestation of good feeling is much to 
be desired. 
30. The Sangbdd Prabhakara gives some particulars relative to 
‘in teil Mr. Justice Kemp and his Indian career, 
. Justice Kemp. 
Mr. Kemp, after a residence of nearly half a century in India, is about 
leaving for England. He was an apt Bengali scholar, could read 
nathts by himself, and was a good writer in that language. He was 
thoroughly conversant with the manners and customs of the natives, 
and understood their character well. His affair with the Missionaries and 
his final triumph are not forgotten: though Sir Frederick Halliday censured 
him, the Supreme Council supported his act. It was as Judge of 
Backergunge, however, that Mr. Kemp established his character for 
an even-handed administration of justice; so that the ryots of the place 
were greatly attached to him. He showed great patience and much 
research in his decisions, and was a very humble man. Owing to the 
opposition of the Friend of India, the Missionary organ, his promotion was 
stopped for a while, till he became a Judge of the then newly established 
High Court in 1863. It would be superfluous to add that the diligence, care, 
and intelligence shown by him in the discharge of his high official functions, 
gained for him the good will of pleaders, mooktears, and suitors alike. We 
pray that he may live long to enjoy his well earned repose, but by his depar- 
ture India loses a precious jewel. — | 
dl. The Education Gazette, in its present issue, takes up the subject of 
Means of livelihood of the youth of the means of livelihood of the educated youths 
—_ of the country as follows. Those who turn 
their attention to the study of law and physic, have a path marked out for 
themselves. Others roam about in quest of some situation, chiefly under 
Government, and this cannot be conveniently had on account of the 
large numbers that seek the same favor. It is not in this country, a8 2 
England, where a wide path lies before educated persons. It has conse- 
quently become a matter of importance to find a remedy. The most pat 
of the educated men come from the middle classes, who cannot, even by 


from which the following extract is made 
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applying themselves to handicrafts and trade, increase their means. The 
fault lies in the ill-condition of the country. The wealthy natives ought. to 
come to the aid of the educated youth and relieve them of their distress. 


LOCAL. 


99, The Sambdd Purnachandrodaya complains of the want of repairs 
to some of the suburban roads, and begs the 
Chairman to look into the matter. There are 
ample funds given by the municipality, but how these are spent is not 
n. 
mon. Writing of the Yamne in the North-Western Provinces, the 
Sahachar remarks that people are in the habit 
of attributing a rise of prices to the practice 


South Surburban Municipality. 


Famine and its preventative. 


SamBapd Purwa- 
CHANDRODAYA, 


May. 4th, 1878. 


SAHACHAR, 
May 7th, 1878. 


of the traders conspiring together in the matter; while the fact is | 


that the produce is scanty. Government has imposed a famine tax; but 
how far this will secure the object is uncertain, though every exertion 
will be made to that end. We are of opinion that the initiation of a fund 
like this will not answer fully. Circumstances vary according to places. Now 
in Bengal, by reason of the permanent settlement, much inconvenience is not 
experienced from any scarcity in the food-supply; the cultivators are pros- 
perous, and have always a stock of grain laid up to meet deficiencies occur- 
ring in any one year; but the case is different in places out of Bengal. 
Government at intervals makes changes in the land revenue; if it 
be increased, the zamindar’s raise their rents proportionately, and the 
ryots show little inclination to spend money in the improvement of the 
land. In fact, it may be said they are unable to do so, owing to the 
heavy rents demanded by zemindars. The means and circumstances of the 
people should be improved before famine can be prevented. Colonel 
Baird Smith proposed a permanent settlement for the North-Western 
Provinces after the famine of 1861. Lord Halifax, the then Secretary of 
State, supported the measure ; and the Indian Government consented to its 
being gradually carrzed out; but unfortunately the proposal has not suc- 
ceeded. It is not good policy to place aheavy charge on the land. If the 


cultivators are encumbered with debt, they cannot store up corn to meet 


deficiencies in times of scarcity. This is the root of the disease, and the 
permanent settlement is the only cure. 

34, Many persons are of opinion, remarks the Education Gazette, that 
if Government carried out works for irrigation, 


A tive for famine. 
an ee the surplus stock of food-grains would suffice 


| for times of scarcity. Although this cannot be denied, yet Government 


has found that it will not only involve vast expense and debt, but that, as 
evidenced by the existing canals, the income will not suffice to pay the 
interest on the debt. If there be, in this country, the usual rainfall, there is 
no need for canal water; and in times of drought, cultivators do not think 
| 1t profitable to purchase it; and have no desire to pay the water rates, so 
that Government has desisted from making artificial canals. A heavy debt 


EpvucatTion Gazerre, 


May 38rd, 1878. 


has been already. incurred for famines and other purposes, and it would not 


be proper to increase the debt. That food-grains are produced in smaller 
| quantities now than in former times is not the case, and there is more labor 
Spent in cultivation than formerly. The causes of the high prices of grain 
may therefore be a large increase of population, and with an extension of 
trade larger exportations. Government has now determined not to allow of 
4 scarcity of food in any part ofthe country by making more easy the means 


of communication between places where it is abundant and those where it is 
Scarce, 
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Burpway Sansrvanl, 
May 7th, 1878. 
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35. The Burdwan Sanjivani, referring to the letter of a correspondent, 

inviting the Editor to urge the removal of th, 
toll-bar on the Cutwa road, remarks that 
tolls are levied for the construction and repair of roads; the Cutwa road 
was constructed and used to be repaired by Government, and since thp 
passing of the Road Cess Act, from the funds thus raised. And »why shonlj 
the municipality levy these tolls? It cannot be the intention of Governmen; 
to levy two kinds of taxes for one purpose. The authorities are entreate 
to look into this matter and have this hated toll-bar removed. 


The Cutwa Toll-bar. 
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